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nature of the one, and the infinite duration! and a guide to escort us ten miles overa field: 
TED SRT SMITH, ; . g' pecort t jeld: 
EDITED BY ROBE! jand sureness of the other, ought, when pro-| though it was with difficulty that we made our- 
| perly weighed, to settle our affections on that/selves intelligible to the peasants, who had 
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i treasure which is in heaven. inever seen foreigners before, and could not 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance} Our mortal pilgrimage is one of short and| conceive for what purpose (sinister no doubt) 
Sudsctipuions and Paymente received by | fleeting character, and the longest term of we had intruded on their mountain privacy. 
a one thuman existence is doomed to have an end.} It rained of course; and our journey ov 

WILLIAM SALTER, journey over 


\A boundless state of being is our approach-| the fjeld, through by-paths thickly set with 
|ing portion, and in a contrast of its continu-|brushwood, was painfully laborious. To- 
PHILADELPHIA. jance with the brief stretch of time, the mind is; wards evening we reached the village of Ulvig, 
| swallowd up with their infinite disproportion. | situated on the Scefiord, and engaged a boat 


Ser # Tas Friend,” Now to the latter only belongs a treasure on/|to carry us to a single hut on another branch 


NO. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 








< . 3 i ven. | ie bay, called Ei ‘ 2 2 

All fabrics raised on earth must know decay, earth; to the former a treasure in heaven jof the bay, called _Eidfiord, about ten miles 
Time will impair them, and their fall must come, This is’ perfect, invaluable, and endless; that) off. Here, in a miserable hovel, on some dir- 
‘Whoever builds them—builds but for a day, defective, poor, and perishing. One shall last} ty stray, and among the most wicked and un- 


Of all their labour—vanity’s the sum. throughout eternity; the other for a day.|civil people we have encountered, the night 


There is but little wisdom manifested in the| Both may occupy our pursuit in time, but} was passed rather in expectation of morning 
life of that man whose career has been wholly | only one can live beyond it. Happy, therefore, |thaninsleep. We rose at four, and with great 
spent in the pursuit of temporal things. He is|'§ that man who makes the proper election| difficulty procured some husky rye cakes from 
a great foe to his own felicity, and keeps him-|between them. Happy is he whose under- | the peasants, who had refused us any the night 
self miserably poor. The mind is the seat of standing is so enlightened, and whose affec- | before. 5 : 
real happiness, and as it has no capacity from| ‘ions are so directed by divine grace, that he} From Eidfiord, five and a half Norwegian, 
its immortal nature to derive enjoyment from |¢@M discern the supreme goodness of an hea- i thirty-eight English, miles from Vossevan- 
the world alone, he who follows its treasures|¥enly treasure, and is employed in a diligent|gen, the Voring is ten miles distant: but ten 
exclusively, will find his pains foolish, and his|!abour after its attainment. When he can miles over mountain-paths occupy no little 
success, disappointmeut. The experience of justly account it his, felicity will be gained. |time. The foss is situated at the extreme 
King Solomon, as told in holy writ, establishes | He will not need the world to ensure his en-|point of a valley which becomes gradually 
this conclusion. Whatsoever his eyes desired|joyment. For his wants he will always have} narrower as it completes a second semi-circle 
he kept not from them; he withheld not his) Provision ; for his trials, alleviation, and in|in the form of an S. The river falls perpen- 
heart from any joy; he toiled laboriously to |all his dangers, protection. In prosperity it/dicularly, without a single contact with the 
promote his own greatness, and made his| Will enlarge his delights, in adversity it will) rock, nine hundred feet into a valley scarcely 
name famous among men; but all proved {Soften his sorrows. In all states and situa-| broader than itself. The effect is very grand. 
vanity and vexation of spirit to him, and he | "ons it will prove of the most essential con-; The body of water is perhaps equal to that of 
found no profit under the sun, Of a nature | Yemence, and universal help. Happy, there-| the Handek in Switzerland. Before reaching 
resembling this was the experience of Cardinal fore, is he who owns this possession. None | the edge of the precipice it has acquired such 
Wolsey, and of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. ,other is indispensable. He may want in his | velocity from its course down a gently sloping 
They were both favourites of fortune, (in the | earthly condition the advantages of fortune, | plane that it is projected several feet in ad- 
common acceptation of the term,) and attained | but having this treasure he can never be poor. vance, and forms a succession of folds, like 
to a pre-eminent rank in the scale of human} He may be of lowly rank, and of limited fame, | flakes of snow, of an enormous size and con- 
glory. They wore the badge of honour ; en-| but his just title to this, gives him a distinc-| vex figure. These seem for a moment to 
joyed the applause of men; received the ho-| ton far above all human greatness; and al-| pause in mid-air as if supported by their own 
mage of princes, and had immense wealth. though from the nature of his wealth he can | buoyancy ; then, gradually sinking, they lose 
But they learned the saine lesson which the | look for its ful! enjoyment only beyond the | their peculiar character, and, joining in the 
sovereign of Israel learned, and which all will gt@ve he will draw abundant supplies from it} rush of water, dash themselves into the abyss. 
come to know who copy their ambition. The|™ an antecedent scene. Che store itself is ir: | 
cardinal finished his course in humiliating dis-| *teraity—in heaven; but a foresharing of its 
grace, and passed off the stage with bitter re-| plenitude shall be given him, sufficient for the 
flections on the folly of his werks. ‘The em-| me being, and promissory of its fruition in a 


We stood for some minutes contemplating 
with a mixture of surprise and terror this sa- 
vage spectacle. In the gulf below was the 
blackness of darkuess: a glimmering of light 


peror tore himself away from his throne, after, World of immortality. C. C. O. | reflected through the sinuous valley just made 
having proved the emptiness of all earthly sg | the ‘* darkness visible,” and discovered shades 
grandeur, and the poverty of all human praise.| Scenery, and Manners of the People, in Nor-|in which the ruins of some stony buttresses of 

Our conduct is only marked with true wis-| way. \the world lie mingled together in mighty frag- 
dom when we are chiefly concerned to lay up| Continued from page 403. ments and in strange confusion. _ Allis naked 


for ourselves treasure in heaven. Such a| A journey of ten miles, which my compa-|and abrupt. ‘The common terms of language 
possession is of transcendent value indeed,|nions performed on horseback and | in my gig,| are lost in the description of a spot probably 
and he must be a very ignorant and short-|overa road probably never before visited by|unrivalled in point of savage wildness and 
sighted judge who is unable to perceive its} so civilised a conveyance, brought us to Val- | fearful sublimity. The surrounding country 
superlative excellence over a treasure on|senden, a village in the district of Graven,|consorts with the impression this scene is cal- 
earth. Setting aside all considerations as to| consisting of a few huts on the side of a lake,| culated to inspire. All nature stands aghast. 
which is the most capable of affording present| which we crossed to its opposite bank, about) ‘The very mountains seem petrified by the sight. 
bliss, methinks, the perishable and uncertain|a mile distant. Here we procured two borses | Theis bare surfaces of gneiss are unvaried by 
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410 THE FRIEND, 








a single tree or moss ; and animals fly from ajperverted the méaning of a common Latin) variety, and beauty of these, the country of 
wild which may almost be said to terrify the|word that admitted of no easy explanation,|fosses, or Vossevangen. 
vegetable creation. overcame us all. The poor man was pained;| From Gudvangen a boat carried me over 
‘The fruit that grows nearest to this stupen-}so were we. ‘Tie evening, however, passed|the Teroen fiord. The distance is twenty- 
dous fall is the cloudberry, or rudus chame-|pleasantly away; and a present of a few dol-jeight miles; the time occupied was about 
morus. It is about the size of a strawberry,jlars, as we bade him good night, nominally|eleven hours, the wind being contrary. It 
of a luscious taste and yellow colour. We/jfor the poor, but virtually for the priest, sealed| rained hard ; nor could I solace myself by in- 
ate a Jarge quantity of this novel and whole-jour pardon. ‘The good lady of the house! terchanging with the sailors observations about 
some fruit, found in these regions in great} waited on us at supper; and In the morning! the weather: yet the day passed rapidly away. 
abundance on the limits of perpetual congela- | we were surprised by a visit from her daugh-| The grandeur of the scenery cannot soon be 
tion. ter, who brought us each a cup of coffee be-| forgotten. The fiord runs up from the north- 
Turning from this interesting scene we re-|fore we left our rooms: an attention which,}ern ocean, for two hundred miles, through 
sumed our journey. Part of the route to be} from the simplicity of their national character, | valleys flanked by mountains varying in height, 
re-traversed lay along the precipitous sides of|the Norwegian women can pay to a stranger|inclination, and fertility. Here a chain of 
mountains impending a fearful abyss, where} with perfect delicacy, arising from the absence. hills, and there a grand solitary peak, loses its 
there was never sufficient room to place thejof all consciousness of impropriety. summit in the clouds, or exhibits above them 
foot with firmness, and often scarcely enough} Jpn the course of conversation with Mr.|2" unsullied crown of snow. Hundreds of 
to hold the toes or heel. The mountaineers) Rutting, we were confirmed in the opinion cascades fall into the clear waters of the fiord. 
had fixed a line of poles along the slippery already suggested by the map, that we had| Neither men nor domestic animals are to be 
side of the rock ; and with the assistance of|peen traversing the surface of the very fiord| Seen for miles together. All is wild as beau- 
these we were enabled to proceed. It was|on which Ullensvang stands ; and that the hut|tiful, and beautiful as sublime. 
four in the afternoon when we returned to/we had just left was within five Norwegian| There is perhaps nothing which strikes a 
Eidfiord. The accommodation the preceding | miles of the parsonage-house where we had|20rthern traveller more than the singular trans- 
night had been so wretched, the people were} heen so hospitably entertained on our descent] Parency of the waters; and the farther he 
so uncivil, and the difficulty of procuring food |from the Hardanger fjeld. While there, we|Penetrates into the Arctic region, the more 
was so great, that, notwithstanding a sttong/had made particular enquiry for the Voring-| forcibly is his attention riveted to this fact. At 
contrary wind, we resolved to cross the fiord|fos5, Accurate information on that occasion! depth of twenty fathoms, or a hundred and 
the same evening on the way back to Ulvig,| would have saved us the present journey of| twenty feet, the whole surface of the ground 
which our maps described as the residence of|two hundred miles: but, ix the absence of the|'8 exposed to view. Beds composed entirely 
a priest. provost, no one was able to state either the of shells, sand lightly sprinkled with them, 
The weather for four-and-twenty hours had | distance or direction of the waterfall, which,|@Md submarine forests, present through the 
been boisterous, and the arm of the sea that/though within sixty miles, was wholly un-| clear medium new wonders to the unaccus- 
forms the Soefiord was in a state of consider-|nown to the simple inhabitants of Ullensvang. |tomed eye. It is stated by Sir Capel de 
able agitation. Our frail bark, though man-|We have frequently had occasion to remark| Brooke, and fully confirmed by my observa- 
ned by three men, was little calculated to/}ihat the Norse Know nothing of the topogra-| tions in Norway, that sometimes in the fiords 
encounter a gale of wind, for it was a boat phy of their country. A postmaster, two days of Nordland the sea is transparent to a depth 
without a deck, and the least uneven motion | since, told us that the next post station to his} Of four or five hundred feet ; and that, when 
of the oars caused the gunwale to dip under|,u, was seven miles distant: it proved to. be} # boat passes over subaqueons mountains, 
water. After an hour and a half, however, twenty-one: and .evenMr: Unger, the kind whose summits rise above that line, but whose 
we iurned a sharp angle, passing into another| nq jnteltigent priest of Vossevangen, had| bases are fixed in au unfathomable abyss, the 
moré tranquil branch of the fiord ; where pur-| misdirected us to the foss. visual illusion is so perfect, that one who has 
ee for 8 Siar period, We penee- Returning by the same route to the pariah | 8Tedually in tranquil progress over the surface 
ed Ulvig at nine in the evening. as ae ascended wonderingly the rugged steep, shrinks 
e : of this amiable man, we fulfilled our engage- : S's 
The latter part of the day proved partially a : : 5"®. |back with horror as he crosses the vortex, un- 
a . ment of supping with him. He was once in : 
fine, and the close of the excursion most | 1 . : : der an impression that he is falling headlong 
: the army, and has consequently a better know- tne a 5 ; 
agreeable. The scenery affords a constant I a al a lr a down the precipice. The transparency of 
feast. It is only too rich; for the enjoyment), © maar pol "|tropical waters generally, as far as my expe- 
: , ; than the generality of his Lutheran brethren.| . aD ec 
almost fatigues. At this season the peasants Sa ae 2 y rience goes, 1s not comparable to that of the 
Bin a He interested himself greatly in the account] sie, 
are making hay; and their cheerful faces and r ails led Oe : sea in these northern latitudes: though an ex- 
: $ . st of (Of OUF pass over the Hardanger ; and was as- ; ge om s 5 
singular costumes add much to the interest o Se A ali a . ception may be made in favour of some parts 
,,|tonisied to hear that we actually came from cat 
every landscape. Ina country where so much ae ; ; . . |of the China seas and a few isolated spots in 
ae ee the opposite side, since no intercourse is main- ; : 
rain falls, the hay could never dry, if it were} . ; : the Atlantic. Every one who has passed over 
Goo . tained between the inhabitants of the eastern a ‘ 
left on the ground, asin England. _Itis, there- nied <anindn: dabiinke the bank known to sailors as the Saya de Mal- 


fore, hung over frames of wood, like clothes sc . : ha, ten degrees north of the Mauritius, must 
on lines, one under another. Thus the top| Parting from my friends with much regret, I! ;emember with pleasure the world of shells 


layer protects the rest, which are all saved at | proceeded in solitude towards Christiania. and coral which the translucid water exposes 
the expense of one. Unable to talk the language, and in an un-|to view at a depth of thirty or five and thirty 
At Ulvig we were kindly received by the|known country of which no guide-book was, fathoms. 

priest, a bustling little man, who seemed to|procurable, I had some difficulties to encoun-| It was long past midnight when the boatmen 
love his pipe and his bottle. I wish it were|ter. On these, however, the unusual excite-| hailed Leirdalsoeren, and as my journey was 
possible to convey to you some idea of the|ment would not suffer my mind to dwell. For|to be continued early that same morning, it 
conversation. He understood a little of four |eight-and-twenty miles, during which the horse| was necessary to send off the forebud before 
languages, but the least possible degree of any | was changed three times, the road lay through| retiring to bed. Necessity is the mother of 
except Norse. My companions spoke Ger-|valleys indescribably beautiful. Some water-jinvention. With a stock of scarcely twenty 
man; I Latin. The priest, whose name is| falls, especially one near a village called Stal-| words at command, I contrived to have the 
Rutting, tried each in turn. The salutation|eim, riveted my attention for many minutes.| man despatched by three o’clock in the morn- 
of “good morning” at nine at night, had fa-; The height of it is about two thousand feet ;|ing, and started myself at six. 

thomed the depth of his English. Now and but it is not quite perpendicular ; otherwise, it} ‘The road was very mountainous. The first 
then a German word was dropped; and a|would surpass the Voring-foss. An. equal|twenty-nne miles, running along a fearful pre- 
sentence commenced in Latin was sure to end number of stupendous waterfalls probably ex-| cipice, occupied five hours ; and the next no 
in Norse. The scene was ridiculous to a de-| ists no where ina similar space. The district| less than seven. This second part was over a 
gree, and one part of it, in which he strangely |is appropriately named from the multitade,| mountain known by the name of Fillefjeld. 
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THE FRIEND. 411 
SS 
The acclivity is so steep, that, were it not im-| who, as he sat for some hours, during the heat) ‘In Philadelphia,* the moral situation in 
possible for a horse to climb so precipitous an|of a summer’s day, in a hut on the confines of| which the convicts are placed, is eminently 
ascent, one would be inclined, under the guid-| the Indian empire which he was about to in-| calculated to facilitate their regeneration. We 
ance of the eye, to say that the road forms| vade, amused himself by observing an ant that} have more than once remarked the serious 
with the horizon an angle of 45°. In the}strove to carry up the walla grain of corn.|turn which the ideas of the prisoner in this 
ascent, trees are left below. The firs and| The indefatigable labourer fell sixty-nine times,| penitentiary take. We have seen convicts 
birch gradually dwindle away, become thinner| but succeeded the seventieth. Timour’s per-| there whose levity had led them to crime, and 
and more stunted, then vanish altogether.) severance was stimulated ; and in after life he} whose mind had, in that solitude, contracted 
The neighbouring hills are covered at this al-| used to say that to that ant he owed his con-| habits of meditation, and of reasoning, alto- 
titude with patches of snow. Reindeer moss,| quests. gether extraordinary. ‘The system of this pri- 
(of which I hope to convey a specimen to son appeared to us especially powerful over 
England,) wild strawberries, and cloudberries, individuals endowed with some elevation of 
from their position justly so called, grow here} But to return. The mountaineers of Nor-| mind, and who had enjoyed a polite education. 
in abundance. This mountain is the boundary} way say that by boiling great quantities of ants Intellectual men are naturally those who are 
of the provinces of Bergen and Christiania, or| they obtain formic acid, or a species of vine-| the least able to endure a separation from all 
Aggerhuus. On the western side of it, the gar that serves for culinary and medicinal pur-| society. We can however assert, that this 
dress of the women is peculiar. They wear a) poses. absolute solitude produces the liveliest im- 
cloth jacket like a sailor's, closely fitted tothe} pines abound in this country; but they| Pression on all prisoners. Generaily, their 


figure and buttoned in front. ‘To this mascu- frequent chiefly the lower parts of the moun- hearts are found ready to open themselves, 


line vest is appended a petticoat of blanketing. tains, with the valleys. In villages they may | 2"4 the facility of being moved, renders them 
The hair is either tied in queues, or covered 


ith a handkerchief, which has two corne be seen running shout the barns. and other| fier ee . oan coos aa 
bent: sche - a ae ad ae si a . outhouses, as numerous as squirrels on the| oe sem vt ” f aes a sate rane — 
18 — oe ohne a1) thatched roofs in India. The colour of their} | as . : ses ae eres | "eee a 

“Within = tur wellen of she Fillefiela.-the fur inclines to dusky red, which in winter is} oni ace ae wee. a sae es ” 
lofti 2 eak of the orb ian anutiis con) for a coat of virgin white ; while) ‘aceneal ; F feeling tt wba’ " ; Pa li. 
its aoa head. Tt cd only lately be I the tail reteine Wis tip of black. Two or Guape ‘ian 1 te “t cant 1 th ns ana all of 3 
co ; y ater) _2€€0) skins may be bought for a shilling, except in| ®8'0¥8 03 “irown into the lonesome cel! of a 
discovered by men of science and submitted} os = | convict. 
to trigonometrical observation, from which it ihe ny, of a town, where the demand ne-) " ,, Nothing distracts, in Philadelphia, the 

6 : . | cessarily increases the price. tS g ae Sag 

appears to be nearly eight thousand feet in minds of the convicts from their meditations ; 







“ What great events from little causes spring !” 


height. The vast chain comprehending this =a and as they are always isolated the presence 

and the Fillefjeld is known under various _.,, |Of a person who comes to converse with them 
‘ ‘ ** For The Friend. ‘ “ 

names: and is sometimes called the Lapland _ fis the greatest benefit, and one which they ap- 

Alps. Its natural history, in every depart- The Penitentiary System of Pennsylvania’ preciste in its whole extent. When we visited 


ment of that science, is peculiarly interesting.| has long been a subject of much interest to the! this penitentiary, one of the prisoners said to 
This is the grand depot of Norwegian mine-| public economist in this country, and in Eu-| us: ‘It is with joy that I perceive the figure 
rals, many of which are found in no other! rope. Prison discipline differs in different! of the keepers who visit my cell. This sum- 
quarter of the world. Here, toc, is nature’s} states of this Union, and some foreign govern-| mer a cricket came into my yard; it looked 
nursery for flowers that capriciously wither] ments have deemed it of sufficient importance like a companion. When a butterfly, or any 
and die in a more temperate clime. Like a|to send commissioners, men of distinction, and} other animal happens to enter my cell, I never 
fond child, they reject a foster nurse, and, cling-| in all other respects well qualified, to investi+| de it any harm.’ If the soul is thus disposed, 
ing to their graceless parent, decorate her| gate, compare, and report upon our various’ it is easy to conceive what value the prisoners 
with their charms; iplans. France committed this interesting; must attach to moral communications, and 
|duty to C. De Beaumont and A. De Toque-| how great must be the influence of wise ad- 
| ville, who passed several months in the United vice, and pious exhortations on their minds.” 
| States, and have made a volume of facts; and| “ The superintendent visits each of them at 
It is not only in mineralogy and botany that} observations, which has been translated by) least once a day.. The inspectors visit them 
this tract of country offers specimens of re-} Dr. Lieber of New York, who added an in-'at least twice a week, and a chaplain has the 
markable interest. Its entomology is equally} structive preface and introduction, and has! special charge of their moral reformation.t 
striking. 1 have already made you acquainted} given many valuable notes to the original) Before and after these visits they are entirely 
with that singular animal, the lemming. A! work. It is published, and for sale by Carey|alone. ‘The books which are at their disposal, 
traveller over these fjelds is yet more forcibly| & Lea of Philadelphia. The British govern-|are in some measure companions who never 
struck with the labours of the ant, which is| ment is about to be fully informed on this im-| leave them. The Bible, and sometimes tracts 
about the size of the black ant of Hindoostan,) portant matter, by the report of William Craw-/ containing edifying anecdotes, form their li- 
and twice as large as that of our own country. | ford, its authorised agent, who, with his friend) brary. If they are not at work they read, and 
The moles these insects raise stand frem four} Henry Newman, a volunteer in this benevolent! several of them seem to find in it a great con- 
to six feet in height; and the broad straight} service, have been fora considerable time most} solation. ‘There were some who only knew 
road to them, from which numerous little by-| assiduously engaged in qualifying themselves) the letters of the alphabet, and have in prison 
paths diverge in every direction, is far larger! for a candid exhibition of the matter to the! jearned, by themselves, to read. Others, less 
in proportion than those that lead for several) notice of the British people. We shall look/ingenious or persevering, have succeeded in 
miles, through planted avenues, to some of the! anxiously for the result of their labours, which} it only with the assistance of the superintend- 
towns of Germany. If one of these little cities | it is presumed will appear soon after they shall| ent or the inspectors. These are the means 
be disturbed, the alarm and distress occasioned | reach England. In the mean time we would| employed in Philadelphia to enlighten and re- 
bring into exhibition all the order, diligence, and) recommend the French report to those who! form the convicts. 
united interests of the sable population. Every| are curious on this topic. The subjoined ex-| 
diminutive atom of wood and earth is replaced | tract from that work will give their views of} * At the new penitentiary, Francisville. 
with architectural accuracy; and the insuf-|the effects of separate confinement, the great) + This is an error. No chaplain holds any appoint- 
ficiency of individual strength is compensated | feature of our plan. One would judge that} ment in this penitentiary. But clergymen, and other 
by uniformity of design, concentrating in one} the mode of treatment which yields such ef-| Persons disposed to impart religious instruction to 
point the efforts of thousands. fects as are here acknowledged and proclaim- eee ap ccheoe ea eae hy 
Sach a scene can scarcely fail to recall to) ed, was not far from perfection. Let them Wilcra tect ‘cus thetees b exact en ee, 


P of each week, such kindness is extended towards the 
memory the anecdote related of Timour Shah; heard. | convicts, and often very beneficially. v. 


“ For the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind them to their native mountains more.” 
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THE FRIEND. 


‘** Can there be a combination more power-| manifested by miracles, which shall constrain} but if I obey, I shall subject myself to the loss 
ful for reformation than that of a prison which| the obedience of men. of life, liberty or property, or of all of them ? 
hands over the prisoner to all the trials of soli-| Extract from TT. S. Grimke's Answer. Are not life, liberty, property, his, and not 


tude, leads him through reflection to remorse, | yours? Are they not granted to you, subject 
through religion to hope; makes him industrious | My Dear Sir,—It seems to me most strange,| to his revealed will? Has he not a right té re- 


by the burden of idleness; and which, whilst it, how a Christian can reason as you do on the} sume them at any time, and in any manner he 
inflicts the torment of solitude, makes bim find | subject of peace. You admit that peace prin- pleases, even under circumstances of the great- 
a charm in the converse of pious men, whom Ciples, as expounded by me, are the pure and) est pain and terror, and even degradation to 
otherwise he would have seen with indifference,| obvious teachings of the gospel; and yet you] yourself? You cannot deny this. Did the 
and heard with displeasure ?”’ lay them aside in favour of calculations of bu- primitive Christians or the protestants reason 
| man expediency. Do Christian principles jus-| as you do, when they submitted to confiscation 
|tify such a course? Is obedience or disobe-| and the jail, persecution and death, in thou- 
| dience to be determined by such a test ? What sands and tens of thousands, rather than be 

To many of the readers of “ The Friend,’’| are we but the children of God? Is not the} disobedient? They followed the letter of the 
the name of Thomas 8. Grimke of Charleston, Father wiser than the child? What are we|commandment against all human arguments 
South Carolina, and the respectability of his) but the subjects of God? Is not the Ruler)and calculations. ‘They trusted to a faithful 
standing in the community—as also, that, be-) wiser than the governed? And yet you justify|God, because, come what might, they knew 
sides other publications of a liberal and be-;the child and subject in breaking the plain,)that be had a right to obedience without any 
nevolent cast, he is the author of a pamphlet) express command of an all-wise and all-be-| conditions or calculations on their part. " 
in defence of the peaceable tenor of the gos-| nevolent Parent and Sovereign, on the supposi-} But Jet us change the view of the matter. 
pel dispensation, must be well known. In the) tion that man is wiser than God, that man is} You assume that, if all good men were to 
following correspondence, it appears to me) better able to decide what is hest for himself,| conform to the peace principles of the gospel, 
that the cavils usually brought by Christian|/than God. Again, you acknowledge the power| the civilised world would he the victim of an 
professors who plead for the necessity of de-| of God; you acknowledge his faithfulness. He| armed banditti. 
fensive war, are fully met, and with a force of|is able and willing to protect you against a 





For “ The Friend.”’ 


Now, I assert precisely the 





reverse. Let us examine your proofs and 
reason conclusive and irresistible. R. j|million of men in arms. You cannot deny!mine. You instance the case of the Peru- 
oe jthat, if he pleased, he could have protected) vians. But did the warlike Mexicans fare any 
eceiks its Chaiheesin th. 0) Ohaaroee. | Holland or Switzerland against the combined) better? Did all the martial tribes of North 
jnaval and military foree of Napoleon and| America fare any better? Besides, the Peru- 
as i NC IN cACE, a . x Ae f ; oe . . ”s 
oo eeresteaanayee ati ares | Alexander, of Austria, Prussia, and England.|yvians were heathen. ‘They had not the pro- 
xtrac @ elt ». . 4 


| Now, if he commands obedience, what right) mises of the gospel of peace. And knowing, 

Dear Sir—All that you say (i. e. in your|have you to doubt, if you obey, that he will| as we do, that God has seen fit to draw a broad 
Address on Peace,) about war and its horrors, | protect you, PROVIDED. it be consistent with] line of distinction between the heathen and the 
is perfectly just ; and the principles of peace) his view of his own government, in relation to} Christian, the pagan who has not the privilege 
which you urge with so much power, are de-| yourself? Does not your error lie in assuming,| of Christian faith, cannot expect its rewards. 
ducible from the gospel; and are, in truth, the) that he will not protect you, if you do obey:| We cannot, then, reason consistently from the 
echoes of the divine teachings of the Saviour) which is based on a still more fatal error, that| case of the heathen to the case of the Chris- 
in the sermon on the mount. Yet I must ac-! you have a right to calculate on, and even to} tian. Peace with the Peruvian, was a matter 
knowledge that it does not appear to me prac-| stipulate for protection, as the condition of|of custom or national character, so far as it 
ticable, to give them a literal application in| obedience? Now this cannot be maintained] really prevailed. With the Christian it must 
the present state of buman affairs. If non-/for a moment. How do you know but that} be a matter of principle, and of submission to 
resistance and passive obedience were acted! your suffering, as the consequence of your] the will of God. But Iam not content with 
out by all good men, to the extent which you| fidelity to him, may be an important point in| this reply only. Allow me to ask for an in- 
recommend as wise and practicable, then the) his moral government? Do you not prejudge| stance of a Christiaa people who ever reposed 
whole of the civilised and humanised world|the whole matter, without either sufficient) their trust in God on peace principles, and 
would be subjected to the brutal passions of a| knowledge or any right to judge? Again, is it} had reason to repent it? You cannot name 
few armed banditti. The gentle virtues of the not manifest that you, and so all who argue on| an instance; at least | remember none. On 
Peruvians made no impression on the fierce) your side, assume as a fact, what no body but) the contrary, let me ask your attention—Ist, 
Spaniards, who butchered them without mercy.'a prophet could know, that if all Christians) 'To the case of the Jews, who were command- 
Undoubtedly the Almighty could, by miracle, | were faithful to the sermon on the mount, the} ed (the males) to appear three times a year at 
so transform the hearts of the whole human | result would be, that “ the whole of the civilised| Jerusalem. Yet though surrounded by ene- 
race, that the tiger would be converted into| and humanised world would be subjected to} mies, we know that advantage was never taken 
the lamb, and that all wars and crimes should|the brutal passions of a few armed banditti.”’} of this defenceless state of the land. God had 
cease. But nothing short of a miracle can Now whether a Christian believes that this| promised protection, and the people trusted, 
do this; and we poor worms of the dust must} could be the reward of his fidelity or not, is| obeyed, and never had reason to repent that 
wait in patience, and humble adoration, and) perfectly immaterial to the obligation of obe-| obedience. 2d, To the case of the Quaker 
hope that, in his good time, God will work out, | dience. ‘The world is God’s, and he alone| colony of Pennsylvania, which was unmolested 
in his own unsearchable way, all that in his wis-| has a right to dispose of all its events, both| by the Indians for seventy years; whilst all the 
dom and mercy he intends for the good of our) great and small, beth public and private. Now,)| armep colonies were continually at war with 
race. If human institutions can restrict the| we will grant your conclusion to be true, that|them. 3d, To the Quakers of New England, 
causes of war to mere defence, and soften its;such would be the result of obedience; and|who remained in their cottages, cultivated 
horrors by the principles of humanity, it is all,| what follows? That we should be disobedient?) their fields, and went about the country ,un- 
I fear, that can be done. Commerce, you say,| Not so; but just the reverse, that we should be armed and unmolested, amidst all the terrors 
civilises man and restrains his passions. It} more sternly and zealously faithful, becanse wel and massacres of Indian wars. 4th, To the 
does in a small degree, and inthe mode of cannot doubt if bonds and imprisonment, if} Quakers of Ireland in 1798, who were literally 
carrying on war. Yet commercial Carthage persecution or torture, if ignominy and death! in the lion’s den of Darius, and the fiery fur- 
of ancient times. and commercial Venice and are to be our lot, God has so willed, in his|nace of Nebuchadnezzar; yet, like Daniel, 
Genoa, in modern, carried on wars with as| wisdom and goodness, for our purification and| were saved by faith. O what a lesson, what a 
much ambition, passion and cruelty, as the | perfection, and for the welfare of his church.| rebuke to the Christian of human calculation 
vile feudal monarchs. I fear, my good and|Can a Christian doubt, much less deny this?|and human expediency! If you have never 
excellent friend, that wars cannot and will not} What is your argument but this; God has/ read this noble and affecting account of Chris- 
cease, till the will of God on this point shall be| clearly required obedience, in this particular;| tian faithfulness under the most afflicting and 
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trying circumstances, let me recommend it 
most earnestly to you. I caused copies to be 
placed in the Sunday school libraries at Co- 
lumbia, as well as in the Theological Seminary 
Library; and | am not sure but that you your- 
self carried a copy to Columbia for the South 
Carolina College Library. I can hardly give 
a better proof of the high regard that | have 
for the book, than by mentioning, that I have 
employed an agent in Philadelphia, to place a 
copy in the library of every Sunday school, in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. I had already done the same in Charles- 
ton, and shall follow up the good work next, 


THE FRIEND. 


religion, of the faithfulness of God, and of the 


beauty, value and authority of peace princi-| 


ples? And are miracles still called for, * to 
constrain the obedience of man ?”’ Is not the 
answer to that call, like the answer of Abra- 
ham to the rich man? They have the Sermon 
on the Mount and the examples of Christ, and 
his apostles and disciples, for two hundred 
years. If they will not hear them, neither 
would they be persuaded, though they beheld 
miracles, Besides, you will observe that God 
has never employed miracles, but as proofs of 
the divine authority of the Teacher, and of the 
truth of his revelation. He never has employed 


with all the cities of the second class; such as/them to accomplish a revolution in society or 


Providence, New-Haven, Albany, &c. You! 


government. On the contrary, he has uni- 


have conceded my theory to be right; of course |formly acted on man, as the subject of govern- 
yours must be wrong. Mine is the Christian, ment, and susceptible to the influence of moral 


yours the heathen theory. And now for the 


facts. I have given mine, and what are they) 


considerations. What but the faithfulness of 
his servants, unaided by miracles, has accom- 
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| Thus Christ as thy shepherd, his light shall attend 
Thy voyage through life, to the world without end ; 
| And the storms and the toils of thy pilgrimage o’er, 
| Thy soul shall find anchor on that happy shore, 


Where the sinner’s rude sneer, and the infidel’s frown, 
Are exchanged for the joys of an heavenly crown, 
And a Saviour’s glad presence and glory shall cheer 
The servant that served him and honoured him here. 
Cc. C. O. 


For “ The Friend.” 
MEETINGS FOR DISCIPLINE. 


In the present day of acknowledged degene- 
racy from the law and testimony of Jesus, 
every thing which may have a tendency to 
call our attention from the world and its pur- 
suits, and the numerous modern innovations, 
back to the spirituality and zeal of the primi- 
tive church, should be diligently cherished. 
The disposition to make improvetnents, and 
to obtain our ends by easier and quicker pro- 


_sians to Alexander and the Macedonians. The|a greater blessing on their labours. 


but Christian experience? You have given! plished the vast amount of good which they|cesses is not confined to mechanics or the 
yours, and what are they but heathen expe-| have done in protestant countries in the lastjarts. Even in religion, we have many pre- 
rience? and that too, the experience of a mili-|three hundred years, through the medium of|tences to new and readier modes of effecting 
tary, though comparatively effeminate people,| religion and education, government, science, | that change of heart which is necessary to give 
who stood in the same relation to Pizarro and|and literature? Let Christians be faithful to|us a well grounded hope of heaven and happi- 
his Spanish chivalry, as Darius and the Per-| the cause of peace, and they may expect even|ness; and the good old way of “ the weeping 
At all|cross,” and of following Christ in the humili- 
Peruvians were not Quakers, without arms or| events, it is their duty to give the example. |ating path of regeneration, finds few who are 
fortifications or military instruments, but the| Paul or Apollos may sow the precious seed of | disposed to trust to its antiquated and unmodish 
reverse. Had they even been a Christian| gospel love, but God only can give the in-| track. 
people, they would not have been entitled to|crease. Let the thirteen hundred and tweoty-| The new discoveries seem so far to have 
protecticn on the ground of faithfulness to the| four thousand communicants of these United | reconciled light and darkness, and Christ and 
peace principles of the Saviour, because they| States be faithful subjects of the Prince of| Belial, that a man who conforms to the love 
were unfaithful, having always relied on arms} peace, and will you need miracles? Do youjand fashions of this world, if he makes a de- 
and fortifications and the art of war for their|ask miracles to constrain their obedience ?!cent profession of religion, is regarded as a 
defence. Is not the truth this? that there|Have they not dedicated themselves as serv-|good Christian. Modern religion is quite a 
| ants of the Prince of Prace, to do his will and! different thing from that strict, precise, and 
not their own? Have they not vowed fidelity |unyielding system of self-denial which Christ 
one in the whole history of the ancient and) to the Sermon on the Mount? Let them be/and his apostles introduced and practised. It 


never has been a nation which has acted on 
peace principles. You cannot show a single 


modern world, of Pagan, Jewish, Mahometan, | faithful, and they need no miracles. Let them 
and Christian communities, which has been,| be unfaithful, and they deserve none. 

through the course of its existence, the perse- | Yous, eats, 
cutor, oppressor, and tormentor of others, in| T , sd 

all the forms of war; which has not been itself’ HoMAs 8. GRIMKE. 
in like manner persecuted, oppressed, and| —_ 

tormented from the cradle to the grave, and| ois sine 


which has not continually perished by the ENCOURAGEMENT. 


sword of the aoe fortunate, skilful, or pow-|1¢ Christ be thy shepherd, thou need’st not be mourn- 
erful in arms. There is, then, no experience ful— 


against peace, for not a single nation has ever|Though thy food be the jest and the sneer of the | 


been peaceful. All the experience of histor scornful ; 
is sesame war, for all nations have been ie ie cae the Iaugh of the world need not pain 
like. History teaches them, not that the peace-| 1¢ God be thy strength, and his spirit sustain thee. 
ful are the prey of the warlike, but that the : 

warlike have always been the victims of mae may’st weep—but thy tears should be sown for 


. : ; 5 their sakes, 
warlike, And while nations continue to act) who taste not the peace which thy bosom partakes: 
the part which they have ever acted, since the| And their warfare against thee, if answered by 


opening of the grand historical tragedy of war,|_—_ prayer, 
must not things remain the same? You will/ Shall win thee a triumph, thy foes cannot share. 


answer yes, because you say, “I fear that | Tho® afflictions like thorns, in thy pathway abound, 
wars cannot and will not cease, till the will of| Thy feet shall tread safely, and suffer no wound ; 
God on this point shall be manifested by mira-| And the blessing of heav’n shall shine on thy way, 
cles, which shall constrain the obedience of| B¢ ‘hy shelter by night, thy refreshment by day. 


man.” And has not the will of God been | Thy bark shall ride bravely time's billowy -ea, 
manifested on this point? You admit it, be. | And grace, hope, and mercy, thy comforters be ; 
cause you acknowledge that peace principles gay to that land whereanto thou'rt 
are “the divine teachings of the Saviour, in F os 

he Parison: Gui Mean”. Aad tae wae suul shall rejoice, at the scene there appear- 
that will been manifested by miracles? What : 

was the life of the Saviour and his apostles, Bg ~~ ae int whens: eoniivints ng abonnd, 
after entering on his public ministry, but a se- > temnpeate Sone Soeeery Ce ener ae anne; 


. : ~*| That land wherein rivers of joy ever flow, 
ries of miraculous proofs of the truths of his| And fruits of perfection eternally grow. 


lis liberal, compliant, and accommodating. It 
\speaks modestly about renouncing the riches, 
jand glory, and pomps, and vanities of this 
jwicked world, and never presses the subject 
too closely home when it finds the heart re- 
coils from it. It softens down and explains 
jaway the stern and positive commands and 
| prohibitions of the Saviour and his followers, 
jand lulls conscience by agreeable and soothing 
jopiates, so as to make many almost believe 
|themselves saints, when be that searcheth the 
heart of man sees that they are among the 
veriest sinners, 

The withering and destructive consequences 
|lwhich flow from this delusive system are la- 
imentably obvious—a state of ease, of languid 
\indifference, of cold insensibility, is stealing 
jover the church, and threatens the extinc- 
tion of vital, heart-felt religion. Our own So- 
ciety has great need to be alarmed on this 
| head ; a spiritual lethargy is coming upon us; 
japathy is paralysing our efforts for the promo- 
tion of the cause of Christ and the progress of 
practical religion in our own hearts, while the 
accumulation of wealth, and the enjoyment of 
the good things of this world, are absorbing 
our mental energies and engrossing our affec- 
tions. Is not this the cause that our religious 
meetings are so dull and lifeless? Our hearts 
are not there—they are not waiting on God 
and wrestling for his blessing ; but are in our 
stores, or on our farms, or attending io our 
domestic concerns. 
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May we not look to the same baneful source 
for the formality and want of religious exercise 
which so much prevail in meetings for disci- 
pline, and the little concern which a large 
portion of our members take in them? They 
have no ears to hear, nor hearts to understand, 
nor taste to relish, such affairs; they want to 
got back to the world, arid can scarcely endure 
to sit in the meetings to the close. And do 
we think to pass off this as religion? Neither 
a plain dress, nor going to meeting, nor show- 
ing a decent respect to religion and religious 
people, though they are all proper character- 
istics of the true Quaker, will deceive that 
God who reads our inmost thoughts! These 
alone will not satisfy the loud and repeated 
calls he has made, and is still extending 
to us, to become wholly his, dedicated in 
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may shine in the comely order thereof, by the 
good fruits brought forth in and among us, 
the Lord’s peculiar people in this generation, 
as good examples to others, and lights in the 
world. I say, all men and women's meetings 
had need to Lave a special godly care, to see 
that all our Society keep within the bounds o' 
truth in the way of the Lord, to do justice and 


judgment, as the children and household of 


Abraham, that the promise of God's blessings 
to Abraham and his seed may rest upon us. 
My Friends, it is no small charge, that the 
Lord commits to the care of the aforesaid 
meetings; the care of his flocks, the preserva- 
tion of the testimony of truth, and the honour 


\of his great and worthy name: so that it is of 


absolute necessity, for all the members, both 
male and female, to know in what authority 


body, soul and spirit to his service ; nor will/they sit in those meetings; for the service 
they screen us from the righteous, but fearful| thereof must be performed in the wisdom and 
sentence, * Depart from me, ye workers of counsel of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the 
iniquity, I never knew you,’ at the tribunal of} authority of his blessed spirit and power. For 


heaven and before an assembled universe. Let 
us consult conscience—let us ask the unflatter- 
ing witness for God in our own hearts, and the 
testimony of that written word of Holy Scrip- 
ture which denounces the wrath of God against 
such hollow professors as hold the truth in 
unrighteousness. Our case requires plain deal- 
ing. We need a faithful, searching, living 
ministry, that may cut to the heart and divide 
between that which serveth God, and that 
which under an orthodox profession serves 
him not. 

My present business, however, is to call the 
attention of our members to the original insti- 
tution of meetings for discipline, and the serious 
views which the first founders entertained of 


the things of God knoweth no man; but the 
spirit of God, and this is that which fits for 
the Lord’s service in his church, as he hath 
appointed every one to his service and office : 
and we know that our men and women’s meet- 
ings were ordained of God, and settled among 
us in the authority and by the assistance of his 
blessed spirit and power, and committed to 
the trust and care of FarrmFruL men and 
FAITHFUL women, to keep them up in the 
spirit and power of God, in which they were 
set up: testimonies whereof may be seen in 
many comfortable epistles written to men and 
women’s meetings, for all the members to 
keep their possession in the spirit and power 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


the mode in which they were to be held and| _ ‘This is and was the Lord’s way in the set- 
governed. ‘Their integrity and fervency, their! tling of his church and people under his go- 
righteous zeal against every thing that tended | vernment : for when the Lord's ancient people 
to bring a shade over their high profession, or| came out of Egypt by an high hand, he gave 
was inconsistent with the purity of the Chris-| them laws and statutes to keep and do, and 
tian faith, are worthy of our close imitation.| appointed them elders, as judges and over- 
How lax and indifferent have we become ?|seers, to see that they kept the Lord’s way, 
How many departures from the law and the} and to do justice and judgment, as Abraham 
testimony are winked at, or carelessly slurred commanded his household after him. _And 
over, as if they were of no moment? And how| those elders and overseers were of God's ap- 
many of those who take part in the business, | polnting, and known to the people to be men 
manage it as they would the concerns of a qualified for the service ; such unto whom the 
town meeting, or the affairs of their farms or| Lord gave of his good spirit, which opened 
stores? There is great need that we be called| their understandings, to make a true inspec- 
back to the first foundation, and to those great ti@n into matters that came before them, to do 





principles of religious truth on which these| justice and judgment, according to the rule of 


meetings were. set up, if happily through a the law of God. And when such ‘elders or 
humble waiting on the spirit of Christ, and a} Overseers ruled, as were thus rightly elected, 
close adherence to its guidance, we may ex-|and walked by the rule of the Lord’s good 
perience the ancient dignity and authority of, sp¥'t, they were a blessing to the people, and 
meetings for discipline restored, and be en-| the Lord was with them: but when others 
abled to maintain them in the wisdom and|C4me to sit In the assemblies, as elders, over- 
power of truth. I offer for the serious perusal | Seers and judges, not appointed of the Lord, 
of the readers of “ The Friend,’’ the following | neither guided by his spirit, what calamity 


epistle of William Edmundson on this subject. then came upon Abrabara’s household ! 
Likewise in the primitive times, when many 


Dear Friends, Brethren and Sisters, in divers places, both of Jews and Gentiles, 

In a serious consideration of the great and! were gathered to the faith in Christ Jesus, and 
weighty service of our men and women’s/the churches or meetings established, then 
meetings, to order and manage matters relat-| faithful men who were qualified for that ser- 
ing to gospel order in the church of Christ, to| vice, were appointed as elders or overseers 
the honour of God and his blessed unchange-| by the approbation of the Holy Ghost, to take 
able truth made manifest to us, that we may|the oversight of the flock of Christ, to see that 
be preserved faithful therein, and our lights| al] who professed faith in Christ, should walk 






iu his doctrine, as it was first delivered by 
Christ and his holy apostles, and to see that 
the testimony of Jesus was kept in all its 
branches, that the comely order of the gospel 
might be showed forth in them to unbelievers, 
as lights in the world, that such who could not 
be won by word and doctrine, the witness of 
God in them might be reached by the just and 
good examples in all things of the churches of 
Christ in the several quarters. And those 
qualified elders and pastors, whom the Holy 
Ghost made overseers in the churches, were 
to feed them in due season, not of constraint, 
but of a willing mind ; neither for selfish gain, 
but for truth’s sake ; neither as lords over 
God’s heritage, but examples to the flock, and 
to do justice and judgment without partiality; 
being faithful men sanctified with truth, sea- 
soned with the grace of God, and spiritualised 
with a good understanding in church affairs, 
relating to gospel discipline, having their 
senses well exercised in the law of God, to 
know what was for truth, and what was against 
truth, and accordingly to suffer nothing to be 
ushered into the church of Christ that was 
against truth; but as doorkeepers in the Lord’s 
house, to stand in and for truth’s testimony 
against every thing that would lessen the credit 
thereof. 

But when the faith of Jesus was departed 
from, and self-interest got into the churches, 
then this godly care and holy discipline went 
to decay, and earthly wisdom, carnal reason- 
‘ing, worldly policy, riches, greatness and 
| literal learning swayed the counsels in church 
| affairs. And now the Lord is raising up those 

ruins, and putting his church in its ancient 
order, in settling those meetings of faithful 
members, to be kept up in the authority of his 
spirit and power, wherein neither riches nor 
policy must rule; but in all such meetings 
about the Lord’s business, the Lord must be 
chairman, ruler and judge, whose guod spirit 
of heavenly wisdom and divine counsel must 
rule in the hearts of his people, who sit with 
him in that weighty service of church govern- 
ment ; for it isin the gift of the Lord’s good 
spirit, the ability stands to perform that service 
as well as doctrine: if any undertake it other- 
wise, they miss their way, mar the work, and 
instead of being helpmeets in government, do 
many times cause trouble in the church. This 
from your ancient friend and brother, 
Wiuuuam Epmenpson. 
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For “ The Friend."’ 


Believing that the following extract from a 
work by Thomas Erskine, on the Freeness of 
the Gospel, would at this time be peculiarly 
acceptable to some of the readers of ‘* The 
Friend,” I have copied them for insertion in 
its columns. A Supscriser. 


The apostle James says, “* Count it all joy 
when you fall into divers trials, for the trial of 
| your faith giveth it endurahce;’’ that is, works 
| the divine principle into the very substance of 
| the mind. This surely is the great purpose of 
| Providence in the appointment of events with 
jregard to individuals, Not a sparrow fiullet!; 
to the ground without God, and not an evert 


| happens without a particular reference to the 



































































THE FRIEND. 415 


staté-aad-character of the person to whom it; in this matter—every appointment is gracious prized property, purchased at no less a cost 
| happen$ We have thus every day of our lives,| in its intention and divinely fitted for its pur- than the death of Christ, for this very end that 
. many direct and special messages from God to! pose, and cometh down from the Father of he might sanctify it im time, and glorify it 
our souls. They are messages from God, and| lights with whom there is no variableness, nei-)in eternity. ‘The soul that feels this has peace; 
surely we show him small respect, if we treat ther shadow of turning.” Practical religion! it does not make haste, fir it knows how se- 
his messages as trifling things. ‘They are full) consists in seeing God, the Father of our Lord | cure itis. It poesesses t'x vecret of the Lord, 
: of importance, they are opportunities given to| Jesus Christ in every thing, and in expecting | that secret whieh does for all circumstances 
us of dying unto self, and living unto God,|a blessing from him in every thing, and in be-}and contingencies—which does for life, for 
| and holding commagion with bim. In every ing more concerned as to the spiritual improve- | death, for duty, for suffering—which gives the 
one of them God says to us, “ Seek ye my| ment which we may draw from every event! spirit of a pilgrim, and yet a wiiling servant— 
face,”’ and we ought to be ever ready with the| that befalls us, than as tu the nature of the| which gives the foretaste of the joy of heaven, 
answer, “Thy face, Lord, will we seek.’’\event, being either agreeable or disagreeable | as it is the commencement of the character of 

With what awakedness of attention should we| tous; or in other words, it consists in thesheaven. 

live, if we really believed that every event is| spirit of dependence and prayer. — 

a voice .from God, and an opportunity of dy-| Affliction is a great realiser in religion, or) , : 

ing unto self, which cannot be neglected with-| rather a great detector of the want of reality The singularity and beauty of the phenome- 

in religion. We, perhaps, thought ourselves | 20" 8° vividly described in the following letter, : 


out great guilt and great loss to our souls. ; ; ; 
Christians and that we weve. feended onthe |"** published in the Connecticut Journal, 


My dear reader, allow me to repeat this to fail to j 
you. Every event that happensto us atrengthens| rock ; and now an affliction comes and we cannot fail to interest our readers. 




























either the love of God, or the principle of self} shake like aspen leaves. Could this be, if we jew Haven, August 31, 1833. 5? | 
withiu us, hecause’on every event we exercise} were really on the rock? We thought fondly Mr. Pears, 3, ' 
our judgment or our feelings, and thls we reust| that God was the chosen portion of our souls,| Dear Sir,—In yours of the 28th, you desire me to ; 


do, either according to the will of God, or ac- 
cording to our own will. 

‘Thus we can never stand still for a moment 
—there is no rest from the conflict—we are 
continually taking part either wrra God or 
against God. ‘There are but two ways in 
which man can walk towards eternity—the 
narrow way which leads to life, and the broad 
way which leads to destruction. The first is 
the way of self-forgetting and God pleasing— 
the second is the way of self-pleasing and God 
forgetting. In one or the other of these ways 
every man is walking. He is either resisting 
self or not. He may be doing nothing decid- 
edly wrong, according to the world’s estimate 
of duty, but unless he is systemically denying 
himself and taking up his cross daily, he can- 
not be Christ’s disciple ; for there is no room 
for Christ’s love ina heart which refuses to 
give up self. O if we felt as we ought, that 
that only is good which draws us near to God, 
and that self is indeed the great bar which di- 
vides us from God, and keeps us at a distance 
from him, how easily should we be reconciled 
to these events which cross and thwart the 
principle of self, seeing that they weaken the 
bar which separates us from God, our only 
real good—we should then know that there is 
no evil but sin, and that every thing else must 
be a blessing, if it is received in the spirit of 


and that, though all created things were taken give some account of the extraordinary exhibition of é 


2 light and rainbows seen “ by me” above the clouds 
from us, we had enough when we -had him, | on the White Mountains in August, 1826. As your 


and yet when he crosses sine desire of our|object is to “compare it with other similar pheno- 
hearts, or removes some of his own gi pera | mena seen upon the Alps and Andes by Baron Hum- 
friend perhaps, or even a little of the world's |>0!¢t and others,” I readily comply with your request 


Sac hoping that the examination of a phenomenon so 
ey seem as if we had lost our all, and | wonderful and rarely witnesséd by mortals, will open 
ery after it, as that Danite did after his idols, |to us the mysteries of magnetism and the Aurora 


and thus we learn the fact, that our comfort | Borealis, and also contribute to the happiness and 
dig not as we idly supposed, flow from the | @light of mankind. : 
eternal fountain (for that still remains to us,) Little did I think that while standing on the high 


co : peak in the thick darkness of the cloud, immediate! 
but had been drawn from perishing cisterns, | over the fury of the tempest and lightning iow. 
and therefore, now that they are broken, we that such bright visions were over my head: I had 


die of thirst. ‘This is an important discovery, | "ot then learned how M. Ramoné on the Pic du Midi 
and it was to make this discovery to us that|¥%* °™¢ day witness of his own shadow defined 


ra maion | Upon the cloud and surrounded by resplendent glories 
God oe the afiliction. Let us, then, reCCIVE | of the most brilliant hues. Nor had I heard that the 
itin deep humility—let us receive it as a call} same had been seen by Bouger and Saussure’s sons. 


from God, to leave the creature behind us,| You will therefore the better judge of my ‘eelings 
and go dircetly into his presence, inte his in- when I tell you that the approach of the tempest was 
ner chamber. Reader, will you allow me to uncommonly grand and terrific. The cloud struck 


: < : | the mountain far below the summit and then rose 
speak a word to you on this matter. Bewa-e! with sublime majesty and shut from me tke whole 
of occupying your mind as to how the afflic-| world below. I was soon lost in its dark mantle and 


tion happened, or how it might have been | there for once was permitted to witness the formation 
prevented. Think not of the folly, or over | the rain, As the magnetism or electric fluid 
sight, or malice which may appear to you to! *"Ussled to free itself from the cloud, the floating 


o , , a : +. | vesicles were immediately condensed and fell in lit- 
have been the immediate occasion of it. God | tie drops around me. 


did it; and you must bid away all second causes | These drops were not much larger than the head of 
from your thoughts, and carry the affliction to|@ pin. While gazing with intense interest on this ; 
his throne of grace, and cast it and yourself srend exhibition of nature, in a moment the whole ' 
before him: and ask him to save your soul, | 2°24 settled, and I stood in bright sunshine upon a 


! . ‘lone island in the midst of an ocean of dense white bi: 
and to deliver you from resting on any created | vapours ; my own shadow fell in deep azure upor the 
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prayer. We are apt to lay our own faults portion, and pray him to become himself, your | undulating bosom of this white expanded cloud, and #4 
upon events, and to think that if our circum- real, your true, your everlasting portion. |sround its surprising outline glowed ineffable hues, 4 
stances had been more favourable as we cali| Take care that this affliction be not lost.| Wit) ® bright rainbow around the head, which shone 3 


it, we should have been more religious, or Abide in his presence, and be jealous of re- | palf gon When Siac ecaee: af uasaniied bene : 
more peaceful, or more spiritually mtuded. | ceiving comfort from any other source. You! ty and sublimity burst upon my vision, my first 
The apostle James meets all such complaints tay lose your affliction if you do. And, oh!} thoughts recurred to the ange! described in chap. x. 
in this way.* «Let no man say when he is remember that holiness is of more importance| of Revelation, and to the mount of transfiguration. 
tempted, 1 am tempted of God, for God can-| than comfort. Be still more anxious for profit) a however unwilling to enjoy it slone, I ealied 

, ; : : Sr ; o my friend and companion, Mr. Sparhawk, at a 
not be tempted with evil, neither tenpteth he from your affliction, than for support under it. | short distance down the mouptain, who came and 
any man, but every man is tempted when he You are an immortal creature and efernity is| gazed upon it with equal and thrilling wonder and 
is drawn away of his own lusts and enticed.| your concern. Holiness is eternal happiness) rapture. The deep impression made upon my mind, 
Then when Just hath conceived, it bringeth| comfort may be the affair of an hour. And] can never be effaced. A strong desire to reproduce a : 
fori woknle when 12 in Gabel: bringeth God sends affliction, that we may become par- similar exhibition of nature has led me to make ex- 


. : ; ; periments in optics for several years. After much 
forth death. Do not err my beloved brethren] takers of his holiness. i labour and expense, I have finaliy succeeded. And 


—_— Let me conclude, by saying, that all is to} ifit will afford you any gratification, some time when 
* It will be perceived, that in this quotation from| be looked for, and received from God. “ Open) the atmosphere is ina good condition, I shall be 
the apostle, the words in italie, vary from the text| thy mouth wide and I will fill it.” It is the| bappy te make you an eye-witness of the exhibi- 


in oar translation. Ina note appended by the au.} : : tions. 
thor, he explains his reasons for the version here | 80U! that eives all from God, which alone I am, dear sir, very respectfully, 


given, deeming it more consenant to tho apostle’s} 4" feel itself to be the property of God—his Your friend and humble servant, 
ineaning, |property to bless and to keep—his highiy-| FORREST SHEPHERD. 
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For “The Friend.” |num, payable quarterly in advance. Books 
The managers of the Haverford School As-| will be furnished by the institution, if desired, 

sociation, have the satisfaction to inform its|at the usual prices. 

friends, that the institution is expected to go| Notice will be given in “ The Friend,”’ and 

into operation about the middle of next/by letter, to those who enter children of the 

month. earliest date at which it will be convenient to 

The object of the association is the guarded | receive them; and in the mean time, as the 
education of the children of Friends in the| accommodations provided are for a limited 
higher branches of learning; but as it is be-| number of students, in order to prevent incon- 
lieved that many parents have found it difficult| venience at the opening of the school, it is 
to procure for their sons suitable instruction |desired that those who propose to send their 
in those studies which are a necessary prepa-|sons, will forward their names and age, as 
ration for a full course, it has been concluded |early as practicable, to the secretary of the 
to forin a preparatory class, into which any|board, No. 39 Market street. 
boy, being a Friend, or the son of a Friend, By directi Cth 
and having acquired a knowledge of reading, i eee 
writing, and arithmetic, may be admitted.— 
No admissions will be allowed for a less term 
than one year. Every pupil upon admission, 
will undergo an examination by the teachers, 
and will be placed according to his proficiency 
in one of the five classes, to wit: the Prepa- 
ratory, the 3d Junior, 2d Junior, Junior, or 
Senior Class. The studies which will be as- 
signed to each class, have not yet been decid- 
ed upon, but the full course will occupy a 
period of four years; and will include the 
Latin and Greek languages, Ancient and 
Modern Literature, Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics and Natura] Philosophy. 
There will be two sessions in the year, to wit 
—the winter session, commencing on the first 
second day in the tenth month, and terminating 
on the 2d second day in the fourth month; the 
summer session commencing on the 4th second 
day in the fourth month, and terminating two 
weeks before the commencement of the ensu- 
ing winter session. An examination of the 
students will take place at the end of each 
session, in the prescnce of the managers and 
officers of the institution, the members of the 
association, and such parents and friends of 
the students as may wish to attend. 

During the hours of study, the pupils will 
be under the control of, and responsible to, 
the teachers; at other times, the entire charge 
of them will devolve upon the superintendent. 

They will be carefully instructed in the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, as held by 
the religious Society of Friends, and in the 
nature and ground of their Christian testimo- 
nies, and their deportment will be required to 
be consistent therewith, including an observ- 
ance of plainness in dress and language. 

As the students will have access to a copious 
and well selected library belonging to the in- 
stitution, it is desired that no books will be 
brought by them to the school. 

For a more full development of the objects 
of the association, the managers refer to an ad- 
dress issued by them, in the fifth month last, 
and also published in the “ Friend” of the 4th 
of that month; and those who desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with the arrangements for 
the accommodation of the pupils, are invited 
to visit the school; or to examine a plan of 
the buildings, which, with the address, may be 
had on personal application to either of the|selected matter; our fund of original contribu- 
managers, or by letter, to the secretary of the | tions has been smaller and less varied perhaps 
board. throughout the present volume, than at any 

The price of board and tuition, including |former time—less so we trust than it will be 
washing, will be two hundred dollars per an-|for the future. This circumstance of the con- 


tinued patronage of “ The Friend,” we do not 
therefore attribute to any particular merit of 
our own, but to the gratification which a paper 
conducted on similar principles is calculated 
to impart to all who are interested in the con- 
cerns of the Society. We have dwelt at large 
upon this subject on former occasions, and 
only advert to it now in the hope of allaying 
the fears which we have occasionally heard 
expressed by some of our friends respecting 
the original or selected matter in our columns. 
We put in no claim to infallibility, and cannot 
always, in the haste of a weekly publication, 
apply to the examination of pieces submitted 
for insertion, the same cool and deliberate 
judgment which we could otherwise exercise. 
If, therefore, expressions of greater warmth 
and irritation than seem allowable in the cool 
retreat of age or leisure, at times escape us, if 
passages occur not so carefully guarded in 
point of doctrine as would be desirable to 
critical judges—we must plead the nature of 
the case—the necessity we are ofien under, of 
going to the press disappointed in our just ex- 
pectations, by the indolence or remissness of 
correspondents, obliged to make out with the 
essays we may have in our hands, some of 
them as it has happened, not entirely in ac- 
cordance with our own taste or judgment. All 
we ask of our friends are kindness and libera!- 
ity in judging of the intrinsic difficulties of our 
station; to measure us by the general scope, 
and sincere intention of our labours, and to 
weigh well the advantages which may be de- 
rived from the continuance of such a paper 
even with all its faults. 

Yet we do not write this under the idea 
that “ The Friend” has in the main given any 
cause whatever for disapprobation, or that it 
has indeed excited it. The cordial and con- 
tinued support of a large number of the ju- 
dicious and active Friends in all the yearly 
meetings; the steady and unsolicited increase 
of subscribers to which we have alluded, ani- 
mate us to continue our course in the spirit 
with which we commenced, and to spare no 
efforts in rendering “The Friend,” a safe 
companion for youth, and a cheerful instructive 
visitant at the fireside. 





















































































Cuartes YarNatt, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 9mo. 9th, 1833. 


It is our duty to bless God for the measure 
of grace we have, and to rest satisfied with 
his appointment in spirituals as well as tem- 
porals. Every degree of real grace is his gifi, 
and the work of the spirit, who divideth to 
every man severally as he will; and to be 
thankful for lower degrees of grace, notwith- 
standing the most ardent desires and longings 
after the highest, is perhaps the truest as well 
as most difficult kind of humility and resigna- 
tion. Rom. xiv.— Adam’s Private Thoughts. 
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The present number concludes another vo- 
lume of ** The Friend,”’ and furnishes us with 
a suitable occasion of expressing our thanks to 
the subscribers who have thus steadily sup- 
ported us for the last six years; and of assuring 
them of our continued exertions to merit their 
patronage. The period in which we com- 
menced our labours was peculiarly fitted to 
attract the sympathies of our friends, as the 
intelligence of which we became the means o 
communication, from one portion of society to 
another was of the utmost importance and in- 
terest. We confess that we entertained strong 
doubts at the time, whether ‘* The Friend,” 
would survive the excitement of the Hicksite 
controversy, and whether, as many of those 
who disliked contention declined to encourage 
the paper because of its controversial charac- 
ter, so, those to whom this formed its chief re- 
commendation, would lose their interest when 
it no longer dwelt upon this harsh and exciting 
topic. Those doubts are now removed, and 
we think it has been proved by the success of 
‘The Friend,” that a paper devoted to the 
interests of the Society, and to useful general 
literature will continue to find supporters 
among us. ‘The subscription list has been 
slowly but steadily increasing, and this at a 
tame when the controversy has nearly disap- 
peared from our columns, and when the chief 
interest of our pages has been owing to the 


Correction.—A mistake occurred last week, in the 
name of the agent appointed for New Bedford—it 
should be Willian C. Taber. 





Marriep, on third day, the Ist inst. at Friends’ 
meeting-house, on New street, Tuomas Bootn, to 
Mary M. Mersnon, both of this city. 

Maraiep, on fifth day, the 3d inst. at Friends’ 
meeting-house, on Mulberry street, Ezra Hates, of 
Northampton, New Jersey, to Purse Peirce, of this 
city. 








Diep, on the evening of the 29th ult. in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age, Newserry Smitn, junior, of this 


city. 

Sas: on the 17th of 9th month, 1833, Preps 
Haines, wife of Hinchman Haines, in the forty-se- 
veuth year of her age; a member and minister of 
Evesham monthly and particular meeting, Burling- 
ton County, New Jersey. 

——————— ee 
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